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SERMON Ix.* 


BY REV. CALVIN E. STOWE, D.D., 


PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE WORD OF GOD APPLIED BY THE SPIRIT OF GOD THE SOVEREIGN 
REMEDY FOR THE MISERIES OF MEN. 

“‘Sgeine ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto 
unfeigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently : 
Being born again, not of cotruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever. For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away. But the 
word of the Lord endureth forever. And this is the word which by the gospel is 
preached unto you.”—1 Peter 1: 22-25. 


Our text teaches that, selfish and corrupt as men are, they can 
be brought to disinterested love and entire purity, when born again 


of — seed, by means of the word of God. That seed 
and word here do not mean the same thing is evident from the 


change of prepositions, e« before omopas, denoting the efficient cause, 
and dta before Aoyov the instrument or means. That the word 
Aoyos) is the spoken and written revelation, and not the personal 

, is evident from the last verse, where it is interchanged with 


* Delivered at Hartford, Ct., at the twentieth anniversary of the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. 
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pnua, and this ts the word (pnua) which by the Gospel is preached unto 


In order to love and purity, then, according to our text, men 
must be born again, not of the old and corruptible seed of nature, 
which gives their first and sinful birth, but born again of the new 
and incorruptible seed of the Spirit, erg: | directly from — 
and made to germinate by means of that word of , proclaime 
in the Gospel, which liveth and abideth forever, while all human 
things fade away. 

© one, as it seems to me, can look upon men as they now exist, 
and as they always have existed in all ages of their history, with- 
out seeing the necessity of their being regenerated, born again, if 
they would at all become the worthy offspring of a God of love 
and purity. When I look at the human race just as it is, and just 
as it always has been from the earliest period of its history, I am 
astonished at the superficial views of those who affirm that human 
nature is not depraved, and that men need only cultivate and train 
and educate what they have by nature, and that thus they can be 
come good and perfect without regeneration or the supernatural 
workings of God’s Spirit in the soul; and I am equally 
amazed at the presumption of those philosophers and theo- 
logians, who undertake to account satisfactorily for the exist- 
ence of man just as he is, and to show clearly how it is that such a 
creation, in its present condition, is an honor to God and a good to 


the universe. When I read these theories, propounded usually with 
such an air of self-complacency, it seems to me, if the authors are 
really sincere in their assumptions, it must be that they have never 
seen the actual condition of mankind, and know but little of the 
nature and character of men as they really are. 

Precisely why God has made just such a world as this, and put 
into it just such a race, in _ such a condition, as has always occu- 


pied it, I believe nobody knows; and all professedly rational and 
satisfactory accounts of the matter, which have ever yet been given, 
are, as I see them, but a mockery to the earnest, a foolery to the 
thoughtful, and a sham to all mankind. And this entirely apart 
from all theories of the origin of sin, or of the corruption of our 
nature; and taking only the facts which lie upon the very surface 
of the history of man. For His own glory oad the highest good of 
the universe, no doubt ; but how? in what way? why precisely by 
this process rather than by some other involving less of sin and 
shame and agony? why was not some other way possible? These 
are questions which we are constantly asking, and to which we never 
get a satisfactory answer. And if we can not get satisfactory an- 
swers to these questions, it matters very little whether other sub- 
ordinate tive questions are answered or not. It is all an 
inexplicable mystery, and we can only say: “‘ Hven so, Father, for 
so tt seemed good in thy sight.” God knows if we do not, and he 

given proof of his love in the gift of his Son for our salvation. 
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Look at menas a whole just as they are now, and just as they always 
have been ever since they began to exist. I do not say this or that 
exceptional individual, or this or that exceptional community ; but 
all men of all ages and all regions, and all races, by whom the world 
has ever been peopled, and is now peopled, and considering eaeh indi- 
vidual of this countless multitude as an immortal soul, capable of 
bearing the image of God intellectually and ethically, and expandin 
through all eternity in the divine glories of mental greatness at 
moral goodness, and is not the actual condition of the human race a 
mystery ? 

Observe the lower stratum of population in all great cities, from 
the beginning of the world to the present time. Millions on mil- 
lions of individuals, each an immortal soul, capable of the highest 
development, living and dying like the brutes that perish, without 
even the physical comforts and advan which the brutes them- 
selves have, and that, too, in the midst of the most Christian nations, 
What does God want of so many human creatures of such sorts? 
Why not have fewer and of better quality? Whoknows? How 
many thousands, nay millions, of A ians, and Feejees, and Di- 
aks, and of whatever savage names, have lived and died, are still 
living and dying, on this earth, apparently never rising in the scale 
of being perceptibly above the rank of ratsand reptiles! And are 
these God’s immortal souls, created in his + 3 and destined to his 
eternity? Will you explain it to me how why it is? Or go 
to —ee Africa, the land of the monstrous gorilla, and show 
me ’s offspring there, in the human inhabitants, whose most 
relishing and delicious food is the gigantic monkey, the boa 
constrictor, and each other—a kind of food which certainly has the 
advantage of great economy and abundant reproductiveness. Can 
you make the reason, the final cause of this, all plain to the under- 
standing? Yet these horrible savages, disgusting and loathsome 
as they seem to us, are morally no worse than, possibly not so bad 
as, the many of the classically cultivated and wonderfully intellectual 
Greeks and Romans, as they are described to us by their own histori- 
ans, Thucydides, and Tacitus, and Suetonius, and by the Apostles 
in the New Testament. 

Indeed it seems to me that the capabilities of the human race for 
wickedness and degradation have never yet been fully described or 
even adequately conceived by the most terrible of the theological 
writers on total depravity ; and on the other hand the capacity for 
elevation and refinement is equally wonderful. These human 
creatures, all and each, collectively and individually, are God’s off- 
spring, immortal souls, capable of regeneration and eternal life. 

hey can, each one of them, be born again of rangi: pone seed, 
by means of the word of God, and ae to love and purity and 
an eternity of spiritual, God-like life. We have the experimental 
proof of actual fact that many of the most degraded and most 
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wicked of the human race have been, by the spirit and word of God, 
made pure and noble and good, evidencing the possibility of such 
a regeneration, 

Besides this extreme and gross though by no means exaggerated 
view of what that human nature is which is to be regenerated and 
sanctified by the spirit of God through the means of his word, let 
us take a nearer and more interior look at the actual fact as it ex- 
ists among the most cultivated nations, where the Gospel for ages has 
been the civilizer, and where all the institutions of the Christian reli- 

ion are found in full operation. Without at all ignoring, but with 
land grateful recognition of the fact of a great amount of individ- 
ual excellence and social purity and happiness in Christian nations, 
yet even in them the deplorable effects of depravity are but too 
plainly seen. 
. 1, Sins of the spirit by the perversion of the natural suscepti- 
ilities. 

Avarice. A prudent foresight of future needs perverted to a mere 
love of acquisition, saying to the gold, Thou art my hope, and to the 
most fine gold, Thou art my confidence, whence extortion and all its 


miseries, slavery and all its demoralizations, and infinite suffering 
among men. 

Ambition. A laudable desire to excel perverted to a towerin 
determination to trample others under foot at whatever expense 
treasure and blood. Hence desolating wars, destruction, devas- 


tation and wretchedness. 

Envy. Where one can neither acquire nor excel, the —. 
ence of. a morbid hatred toward those who can ; the meanest of 
mean passions, yet one of the most common, even among Christians 
and clergymen. ; 

2. Sins of the flesh by the perversion of the natural appetites. 

Gluttony. The natural and necessary relish for food perverted 
to an indulgence worse than brutal, for brutes seldom over-eat. 

Drunkenness. The necessary desire for drink perverted to an 
indulgence which brings misery unspeakable, every day and eve 
moment, upon a very large portion of the human race, and ne | 
izes the human soul. 

Lust. The relation between the sexes which God has chosen as 
the most fitting symbol of the relation between himself and the de- 
vout soul, the foundation of some of the purest and most ecstatic 
joys of life. Oh! the untold miseries arising from its perversion in 

ages and nations, and in every Christian as well as in every 
an community. 

And withal, the almost universal sapicity and reeklessness in 
regard to sin ; and all these perversions and horrorsthe most com- 
mon and every-day occurrences, in all ages, in all nations, in the 
— Christian lands, from the beginning of history to the present 

14 
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And religion, the Christian religion inself, intended by God as, 
the cure of all these evils, by a most wonderful ingenuity of de- 
pravity, instead of diminishing, is often made to aggravate them 
all, through ethical errors and fearful superstitions, through the 
narrowness of bigotry and the ferocious cruelty of persecution. 

And this remedial religion has never been put in the possession 
of a tenth part of the human race, who all are to be saved by it, 
or they have no method of salvation revealed to us. No wonder 
the best Christians sometimes groan in mental and bodily agony, 
and are almost ready to sink to hopeless despair, especially when “ 
they place the actual facts side by side with the miserable, futile, 
abortive attempts of philosophers and theologians to account for them 
and give a rational vindication of them. So the seaman some- 
times, in a dark and tempestuous night, out of his reckoning 
and with only the uncertain glimmer of a distant lighthouse to 
guide him, must just put head to the wind, hold hard on the helm, 
and wait for the subsiding of the storm and therising of the daylight. 
Better in such cases no chart at all than a chart constructed in ignor- 
ance of the soundings of the deep and the bearings of the coast. 

Perhaps in all the developments of human depravity and blind- 
ness and weakness, there is nothing more discouraging and painful 
than the misuse of the remedies which men pro and apply for 
the alleviation and cure of the evils under which they suffer. 

The science of politics and the art of government are perverted 
to tyranny and oppression, to war and anarchy, and nearly one half 
of the miseries of the world have arisen from the conflicts between 
the governments and the peoples. And whatcan excite a more in- 
tense indignation than a history of the enens and feelings and 
actions of the governing classes generally in all generations in 
respect to the governed ? 

hysicians, sometimes, with the most benevolent intentions adopt 
theories in regard to disease and apply medicines which torture in- 
stead of alleviating, and exasperate instead of curing—and after 
there is good reason to suspect all is not right, there are some who 
still go on with the most wiry Soe em , and in blind adherence 
to their theory torment and kill for the benefit of science as consci- 
entiously as persecuting inquisitors for the good of the Church and 
the glory of God. 

The theologian, too, in his anxiety to vindicate the ways of 
God to men, and thus reconcile men to God, often makes ten puz- 
zles in solving one, inspires hate where he would induce love, 
and destroys the soul instead of saving it. And yet he per- 
severes, for he is sure his explanations ought to be satisfac- 
tory, and if they do harm rather than good, it is because men are 
— and not because he has undertaken to tell more than he 

ows. 


For universal obligatory belief, for the salvation of the soul and 
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the conversion of the world, the simple, direct, aphoristic, matter- 
of fact teachings of the Bible are enough without the jointings and 
tinkerings and inharmonious harmonizings of speculative philo- 
sophy. It is the sincere milk of the word which men need in order 
that they may grow thereby; and not the hard, biting, indigest- 
ible cheese which theologians so often make of it. Not that theo- 
logians are blameworthy for speculating; it is the nature of mind 
to investigate and to systematize. As Lord Bacon truly says: “‘ The 
human understanding is active, and can not halt or rest, but, even 
though without effect, still presses forward.” The fault is not in 
the speculating, that 1s all right and useful when kept in its proper 
sphere. The fault is in imposing the results of these speculations 
upon others, as articles of faith, and insisting upon it that these 
theories shall relieve the difficulties of others, use perhaps they 
may have relieved our own, when their only effect is and must be in 
certain minds to disturb and destroy. The doctrine itself is diffi- 
cult enough, but the explanation is a hundred-fold more so. The 
real facts of theology are hard enough, but the theories invented to 
ease and smooth over the facts are ten times harder than the facts 
themselves. Says the philosopher to the troubled inquirer : “The 

ill, I know, is a bitter one, it needs a little coating; come, I will put 
It into this chestnut burr, and then you will not taste the bitter as 
it goes down. Now gape, sinner, and swallow, and be thankful 
for a Meg Merrilies who can make hard things easy to you.” 

Thus the effect of the word is hindered by many who desire to 
be its promoters ; the injudicious defenses of its friends are more 
fatal to its success than the fiercest assault of its foes ; and men are 
driven into sin and darkness by those who really wish to lead them 
into the light of the Lord. , 

The condition of the human race, physically and morally, is a 
dark mystery to us all, and there is no sufficient explanation of it ; 
but one thing we do know, and that is a satisfaction, even if we 
know nothing else—God has put into our hands a remedy for the 
moral ills of man, and ultimately for the physical—a remedy 
unchangeable, infallible, always effective—his word—and this rem- 
edy we can always apply with a certainty of success. 

Attend again to the Dictesetions of the Apostle : “ Seeing ye have 
— your souls in obeying the truth through the spirit unto un- 

eigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure 
heart fervently : Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of in- 
corruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth forever. 
For all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth away: But the 
word of the Lord endureth forever. And this is the word which 
by the gospel is preached unto you.” 

The effect of this word is to produce sincerity and love, not 
hypocrisy and hate. It is the truth of God operating by the 
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efficiency of the Spirit of God. Here is something for us to busy 
ourselves with—here is scope enough for all the activity of our 
nature—and here our powers can always be usefully employed. 
Sickening and distressing as is the view of men in their 
depravity and debasement, yet the human creature is, after all, the 
noblest of God’s works which ever meet our eye, especially when 
this degenerate creature is born again, not of the corruptible seed, 
but of the incorruptible, by means of the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever. What more lovely, more delightful, 
more perfectly admirable, than the cultivated, regenerated, sancti- 
fied Christian man or woman, than the thoroughly Christianized 
community of men? Yet these men are the brethren of all other 
men, and it is God’s Spirit and God’s word which raises them above 
the common level of the race. And the word acts by no magic 
energy. It is the ideas and principles of the word, transfused into 
the soul by aid of the Spirit's power, which produces the effect. 


But to prevent mutilations, corruptions, and perversions, it is 
necessary that this word be. committed to writing, fixed and 

rmanent on the alphabetic page. The book is better than the 
Ehurch (that keeps the book indeed but hides it) as the depository 
of divine truth. That portion of nominal Christendom (and it is 
much the largest portion numerically) which makes church tradi- 
tion superior to or codrdinate with the written revelation, and has 


withheld the Bible from the people, has smothered the divine truth 
under a mass of the commandments of men. From the earliest times 
they have chosen the ship as the emblem of the Church ; and with 
them the old bottom has become so encumbered with an ag tion 
of traditionary barnacles, that she can scarcely move, she barel 
floats and drifts, and makes no progress. But on the book, open to 
the eyes of all, and with freedom of thought and discussion, there 
can be no permanent aggregation of barnacles. Theship is hauled 
into dock at very frequent intervals, and where freedom prevai 
every man is at hand with his scraper to keep the bottom clear an 
smooth ; and the old ship of the true spiritual Church of Christ is 
so solidly built that it will endure any amount of scraping without 
injury. The word is stable; there it stands from age to age; and 
aeioon changes may take place in opinions, in philosophy, in 
institutions, in social life, there is the old text, just as it always was, 
just as it always will be. There may be misunderstandings, there 
may be perverse interpretations, there may be dogmatic glosses ; 
but while the text remains, the inevitable result of thorough 
investigation will be to wheel men round at last to the true meanin 
of the word again. The ship may turn with the tide and veer wit 
the wind ; but while the mooring holds, she can never break quite 
away nor go entirely adrift; and she will certainly bring round 
right when the wind goes down and the tide finds its level. While 
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there is a written word, intelligible, unequivocal, error must be 
temporary and mutable, not permanent nor steadily progressive. 
o us, in regard to spiritual and eternal things, there is an 
absolute necessity for a reliable book, an objective revelation, sure 
and infallible. ‘The late Theodore Parker once told me that he no 
more felt the need of an infallible revelation on religion than on 
chemistry. It struck me that there were some very essential 
differences in the two cases. Chemi lies entirely within the 
bounds of natural knowledge, religion does not. e can detect 
the mistakes of chemists by our own investigations in the world of 
nature, as open to us as to the chemist, but who can go into the 
irit lands, and there detect the mistakes of the religious philoso- 
phers, and come back and let us know? By the time the mistake 
is ascertained it is too late to correct it. Moreover, chemistry per- 
tains only to material things and this short life; but religion 
to spiritual things, which fix our destinies for eternity. I must 
have an infallible, objective revelation on religion, or 1 must dis- 
card religious thought altogether, and live wholly im and for tho 
world of sense. 

This divine word, however, this regenerating word on which so 
much depends, to us and to all mankind, at the present day, (and so 
it will continue to the end of time,) is ro up in ancient 
and foreign languages, formed under strange and own climes 
and customs, to be perfectly learned only , hard and long con- 
tinued study, with ample literary apparatus; and a kind of study, 
too, which to most men, as I have had ample opportunity to know 
by forty years’ experience in teaching, is extreme weariness to the 
flesh. Yet here is the only avenue to this divine word; for there 
are no Scriptures plenarily inspired but the original Scriptures, and 
the gift of tongues has ceased. God has deposited his word amon 
us in this way. This is God’s method for man’s access to it, an 
woeful defeat awaits any organized body of God’s army who 
neglect to come to his arsenal, by this the only gate which he has 
0 ‘ 
The pure and effective application then of this, the only infallible 
remedy which God has provided for the sins and woes of mankind, 
requires, in every community, the establishment of colleges and 
literary institutions of the highest order. This has always been 
known and acknowledged in every Christian nation. Not one man 
in a hundred, no, not one in a thousand, of all who go into the 
ministry, ever have the taste, zeal, and energy to pursue this stud 
effectively in private; and even where this thousandth man is 
found, he can not, from his individual resources, collect a competent 
literary apparatus for the purpose. Nor is the individual mind, 
without the help and collision of other associated minds, able 


to make a clear passage through the thorny paths of ancient 
linguistic study. . 
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Nor the ancient languages alone, but also the modern. The 
varied forms of human thought, to as wide an extent as possible, 
should be called in to the aid of him, who would ascertain clearly 
the meaning of God’s word for himself, and learn how effectively 
and fully to communicate that meaning to others. Not that every 
minister must be an accomplished linguist himself; but he must 
learn how to breathe in an atmosphere of linguistic learning, and 
be able to avail himself of the acquisitions of others. 

And not languages only, but the sciences, all, must contribute 
their quota to the art of divine interpretation; for all truth is from 
God, natural as well as spiritual—Creation and the Bible are both 
from him, and all truth is homogeneous, harmonious, self-con- 
sistent. If, then, any supposed truths of natural science and of 
revelation seem to conflict with each other, we are precisely in the 
condition of the arithmetician, who has done his sum, as he thinks 
correctly, but finds that it will not prove; he must go all over 
it again, both the sum and the proof, and detect the hidden mistake ; 
~ e knows, by the result, that there must be a mistake some- 
where. , 

Want of harmony shows there is error, and there is no real 
conflict anywhere between a truth of natural science and a truth of 
theology; and an apparent conflict only shows the need of a re- 
investigation, either in our science or in our theology, and probably 
in both. And how is this to be accomplished without institutions 
of learning of the highest order? The institutions must be fitted 
to the communities in which they exist. They must begin small 
where the communities are small, and grow proportionately, keep- 
ing om with society around them. 

ow institutions may be perverted, but so far as the interpre- 
tation of the Bible is concerned, if they are really learned institu- 
tions, they can not long be perverted; for real learning, applied 
to the Bible, inevitabl lene to an understanding of what its 
teachings really are, nee | not all the dogmatic prejudice, or scientific 
scorn, or sectarian blindness in the world can effectually prevent 
or long retard this result. 

Let no one say we must have the meeting-houses first and 
the colleges afterwards. We must have them both together. 

In the old church, the chief meeting-house in a district was 
always also the college for the education of its ministers. 

This practice, we are told by the ancient fathers, was introduced 
by the Apostle John, who established a school of this kind in 
the principal church at Ephesus. 

Supposing men should say, let us have the paddle-wheels, for our 
steamboats—the paddle-wheels, by all means—we can get them 
cheap, we can make them ourselves with a little help; but as to 
the engines, they are cumbrous, complicated, expensive things. 
The material must be brought from a distance; the best of work- 
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men must be employed at high wages; we will wait till we-are 
richer before we get them. I know it is ible to work the 
paddle-wheels, if they are very small ones, by hand or by horse- 
power, but not long or to much advantage. We must have the 
engines, or the paddle-wheels will do but little. 

And if you are poor, you will be a long while growing rich 
enough without your engines to enable you to get them. You 
must have your engines before you can get your start out of your 
poverty. Sour boats will do nothing effectively without both 
ae and paddle-wheels, and you must have them both to begin 
with. 

By the appointment of Christ himself, and as the necessities 
of the case most obviously require, a class of men are set apart 
from all other employments to devote themselves to the study 
of God’s word, that they may be its interpreters to the people. 

These men know that they have no miraculous gifts, either 
of inspiration or of tongues, and that their qualifications must 
be the result of their own industry and fidelity in the use of the 
opportunities which God has given them. Dare such men assume 
to be interpreters of God’s word, without being able to read it 
themselves, as God gives it to them? Dare they take this re- 
sponsible office, without doing all in their power to make them- 
selves as ready as possible in the original languages of the Holy 
Scriptures ? 

ot that every minister is bound to be an accomplished linguist ; 
but every minister who can do it, is bound to make the original 
Scriptures his ultimate appeal both for doctrine and practice; and 
to take the words of God as God originally uttered them, and 
make these words the basis of his instructions to the people. 

But perhaps some may think that this is all theory and not fact. 
Many men are good and successful preachers with no knowledge of 
the ancient languages. The Methodists did a great work before 
they had colleges or an educated ministry. But the Methodists 
have always operated in a land of colleges. Their first generation 
of wie were taught by the Wesleys, who were graduates of 
Oxford, the proudest of the English universities, and eminent 
Greek scholars; and many of these preachers, though without the 
advantages of early education, became most enthusiastic students of 
the original Scriptures, some of them committing large portions, and 
even the whole of the Greek Testament to memory, and 
in their extempore press able to expound the Hebrew text of 
any passage of the Old Testament which they had occasion to use. 


Many intensely nag te eg gr of this early Methodist scholar- 
ey 


ship are given by Sout in his biography of the Wesleys. 
They believed in their hearts that the original Scriptures were the 
word of God to men, and as the interpreters of God’s word to the 
people they acted conscientiously in accordance with their belief. 
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There is but one alternative—there must be either direct plenary 
inspiration, or a familiarity with the Bible in its original tongues, to 
qualify one to be an interpreter of God’s word to the people. Such 
a scholarship as that of the first Methodists lasted a good while, and 
fertilized a wide field ——— barren. _ diffused a 
successive generations, and spreading over a large space, it be 

at last to on very thin. In this po. Dra es ielly, it fell off be 
mere echo ; at he the last thirty years the Methodists, with most 
commendable diligence, have been returning to the scholarship of 
their founders, and establishing everywhere in the land, literary 
institutions of a high order for both clergy and laity. 

The Baptists, too, began their career among us, by decrying 
human learning, and especially the study of the ancient anguages 
but the progress of society around them and their own sense, 
have entirely changed both their opinions and their fee 4 in this 
respect; and now for zealous, earnest, persevering, successful study 
of the original languages of the Scriptures, there is no denomina- 
tion whatever, which goes before the Baptiats And so it ever must 
be. Such is the wlaker power of truth in the long run. Truth 
will force its way, sooner or later. 

Uneducated men sometimes educate themselves and by their 
own supereminent talent become better trained than most of the 
educated; but these are rare examples, of men with great native 
powers, and are exceptions to the general rule. Such rare in- 
— can not be calculated upon to supply the daily wants of the 

hurch. 

Uneducated men of only the average native power, in a limited 
sphere, and for special departments, are often eminently useful ; 
but to give permanence and value to their work, they must be 
surrounded and sustained by the educated. They are like the 
rifle-rangers and light artillery, admirably effective in their peculiar 
line; but without the compact bodies, heavily armed, to form 
a base for their operations, easily scattered and worse than useless 
for any permanent achievement. 

The revolver may say to the columbiad: “You great clumsy 
thing, you can not move without a team of twenty horses to start 
you, and you want an hour to turn round in; in aclose fight, hand- 
to-hand, you can do nothing, and you cost heaps of money to begin 
with.” “True, my lively little snapper,” (replies the columbiad ;) 
“but I can throw a three hundred pound iron ball five miles through 
the air, and at one blow sink a ship with a crew of a thousand 
men, while you are picking off some half-dozen enemies in detail with 
your leaden pellets.” And this is just the difference between the 
erudite Calvin with his Institutes and the unlettered colporteur with 
his tracts. In the war with Satan and sin, we must have both, and 
both at the same time. 

I have presented this subject—the indispensable necessity of col- 
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leges and literary institutions of the highest order, to the Church, 
for the accomplishment of its appropriate work—in only one of its 
aspects, the aspect in which it has most forcibly presented itself to 
my own mind, in consequence of the professional duties to which 
my life has been devoted. There are many other points of view 
no less important and impressive, and many of these have been 
presented with great ability and power in the reports of the Secre- 
tary of this Society and in the discourses ef those who have before 
spoken at its anniversaries, Thank God, there is no} difference of 
opinion among intelligent and earnest Christians as to the necessity 
of accomplishing the object contemplated by this Society. Here 
there is a wonderful, a most cheering unanimity. The only ques- 
tion is, whether this Society can not wait till some other objects 
have been accomplished frst. If twenty years of most earnest 
and self-sacrificing labor on the ground give me any right to an 
opinion, I say, No, this Society can not wait a moment, its re- 
sources must all be put in requisition now, or the whole field to us 
is lost. General Knox always said that Washington lost the battle 
of Germantown, because he waited for a stone house to be demol- 
ished, before he would press on to meet the advancing foe. In 
this case his habitual caution and self-distrust operated disastrously. 
My health broke down in the West and I became entirely inca- 
pacitated for labor there, not from over-work, not from any thing 
which I actually had to do; but from constant anxiety lest the 
good Christians to whom God had committed the funds might be 
saying to themselves : 

“7 Well, we will have our colporteurs and our missionaries and 
our meeting-houses first, and then after a while the people them- 
selves will build their colleges.” Dear brethren, there can be no 
first and last in this work. All must be first; your missionaries 
must be first, and your meeting-houses must be first, and your 
tracts must be first, and your colleges and theological schools 
must be first, and they must all be first, and they must all go 
together with one unbroken front or the whole battle is lost. All 
the divisions of the grand army must be moving on together, and 
there can be no waiting for any thing, any more than one leg can 
be waiting for the other, when a man is on a rapid march. 

Happily this whole matter is now seen and appreciated in its 
true light. The labors of this Society have not been in vain. 
With the most gratifying liberality an enlightened Christian public 
is} responding to its appeals, and our churches are true to the 
principles of their fathers in respect to the necessity of institutions 
of learning of the highest class, for the use of the Church in its 
fullest development. , 


As long asthere are new States springing up West, and still west of 
t 


us, until the whole country from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific is 
filled and cultivated and civilized and christianized, just so long must 
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there be some method East for sustaining colleges West. Whatever 
may be our views of the mysteries of divine providence or 6n the 
nicer points of theological speculation, one thing is absolutely cer- 
tain, and we are all — in it, namely, that we are put into this 
world to 7 each other, and whatever may be the origin of the 
evil in which the world is involved, there is but one way out of it, 
and that is by the word of God; and we can wield the power of 
the word of God by those methods only which the decree of divine 
providence has made effective, and which all Christian bodies, 
since the times of the Apostles, have been obliged to resort to. 

And it is not brutish Australians, nor rit New-Zealanders, 
nor snake-eating Africans that we are laboring for, (though all these 
can be regenerated and brought to a life of purity and love by the 
Spirit and word of God, yet with a distressing seedtime and a long 
deferred harvest ;) but we are extending a little temporary hel 

such as our fathers, in the infancy of their institutions, ede 

m their beloved island home) to the noblest work of modern 
civilization, where the seedtime is all genial and lovely, and the 
harvest is almost simultaneous with it, as in some tropical orchards 
you may see the bud, the blossom, and the ripened fruit, all grow- 
ing at the same time on the same tree. This is what we have seen, 
and still see, in our moral gardens at the West; and if we are 
faithful to the trust which God has put into our hands, we may 
continue to see it, till the whole space between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific is filled and exulting with a complete Christian civil- 
ization. 

How nobly and efficiently the West comes forward in this hour 
of our country’s need, in this last great strug le against barbarism 
and anarchy! And have the twenty years’ labor of this Society 
had nothing to do with making the preparation for this great 
triumph of national principle over the meanest and most sectional 
selfishness? How many of the glorious men who are there leading 
this magnificent movement, think you, have been trained in the 
institutions which you have foste and which, without your aid, 
would have perished? Go on with your work—you can not afford 
to stop—scatter still more somone | Peng seed, the harvest comes 
at once, and the yield is a thousand fold. ! 

But some may say: “It takes so long to get this thorough edu- 
cation, and the work is of such cage and immediate urgency, 
that we must shorten the course by four or five years and have the 
men in the field sooner.” But would it not be cheaper to contrive 
some way, or pray God to open some way, by which, for the pres- 
ent emergency, men might be born sixteen years old, and thus save 
all those long years which the body and mind at ‘present need to 
acquire their compactness, consistency, and firmness? This would 
shorten the course, to be sure, in a way that would be worth the 
while; and shall we not get up education societies and prayer- 
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meetings to effect a purpose so desirable? Every body sees the 
abeurdity of this. We can never help God den © his work by 
the violation of his laws, whether physical or moral. God spurns 
all such help. 

The Creator, by irrevocable laws, has fixed certain limits, has 
made certain periods of time indispensably necessary for the con- 
solidating mt the fitting for actual service, of the powers both 
of the body and mind, and it is all in vain for men to think of 
transgressing these limits, or essentially curtailing these periods of 
time, without injury. God will havehis own way. He will not have 
men born with the strength and power and stature of sixteen years, 
however urgent the exigency may be ; nor will he, in ordinary cases, 
have minds grow into the discipline necessary for good service in less 
time than the experience of ages has decided to be requisite for a truly 
liberal education. Uneducated preachers, who decry human learning 
and the study of languages, claim for themselves, as they must do 
to give any authority to their preaching, a special gift of the Spirit, 
an inward light, superseding to a great extent the necessity of the 
outward word. Indeed, among those who acknowledge the super- 
natural character of the Christian revelation, there are in fact but 
three theories possible (except in a few exceptional cases) of a 
worthy entfance into the Christian ministry, always admitting gen- 
uine piety to be in all cases the a prerequisite, to wit: 

1st. The external, authoritative, ecclesiastical impartation of min- 
isterial gis as held by the Papists and other High Churchmen; or 

2d. A specific inspiration and infallible inward light, such as is 
claimed by many fanatical sects; or 

8d. A knowledge of the Bible as God gave it to men at first by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, without the necessity of depending 
on uninspired translations. 

We have deliberately and intelligently rejected the first two of 
these theories, and adopted the thi Now let us deliberately, in- 
telligently, and consistently accept all the consequences of this prin- 
ciple, and act throughout in accordance with it. 
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PROFESSOR IN AMHERST COLLEGE, 


“THE SORROW OF THE WORLD.” 
“Tue sorrow of the world worketh death.”—2 Cor. 7: 10. 


WE often cherish the idea that a misfortune clears off a portion 
of our score of guilt, and that by so much gs we are the poorer for 
some earthly trouble, we are the better in character. That it is 
not so the text plainly asserts. There is a sorrow that not only 
has no canceling power, to make our past accounts look better, 
but is even itself a shame and debt. It is a melancholy thought 
that suffering may be endured, not only without benefit, but onl 
as a prelude to still greater suffering. Yet it isso. Some inde 


of sorrow are medicinal and some poisonous; just as some herbs 


cleanse and invigorate the system, while others only clog and 
“—r it. We are are angry with a child sometimes for ing 
7 app 

ee 


, for putting on a sour, sulky look, instead of a bright an 

one. The very same disposition in grown men and wo- 

men we call depression, melancholy, or low spirits, and pity them 
often when they deserve blame. We deal very leniently, both in 
ourselves and in others, with the sin of being unhappy, and scarce- 
ly recognize the possibility of a sorrow that works death. Yet 
sometimes we are called to look upon very clear instances of it. 
Every day in “la Morgue,” at Paris, are exposed, to be identi- 
fied, the ies of those found dead in the streets or river, the 
ea part of them suicides. Every year in France two or three 
ousand persons perish by their own hand. Misery has caused 
this misery. They have had a sorrow which has literally worked 
death. Some of them have been unfortunate, and the hardest 
struggles have been vain, and so in despair or mental distraction, 
they have loosed the silver cord. Butmostof them have a history 
of crime. The bler finds his credit and his fortune gone, a 
burning sense of disappointment and chagrin throbbing in his 
veins; he will not give up the ravishing = and yet he can 
not goon. His sorrow worketh death. The poor girl, defiled by 
others’ sins, having no courage to face the contempt of friend or 
foe, fancies in the grave what she wishes it were, an eternal sleep. 
Her sorrow worketh death. The drunkard, when even drink fails 
to give the oblivion he seeks, when for its sake he has given up all 
other comforts, and finds racking and torturing pains fis only re- 
compense, plunges into a more powerful lethe, that he may thirst 
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no more. His sorrow worketh death. But sorrow works not only 
temporal but also spiritual death. Poverty has wrought laziness and 
irresolution and self-contempt, The self-same sorrows that stir u 

some to indomitable toil, to self-denial, to beautiful patience “a 
Christian trust, lead others into vice. They have no heart to con- 
quer fortune, and so they die daily. Character dies, trait by trait; 
hope dies and with it self-respect ; faith in God and love to man 
g0 - together, and so their sorrow works a worse than bodily 

eath. 

But there are cases less distinct, in which nevertheless the Apos- 
tle’s words have a plain — There is a vast amount of 
sorrow, and very generally di in the world, which is working 
death — that is, it is lowering instead of raising the character: mean 
in itself, it results in meanness and selfishness, and is preparing the 
way for aneternal sorrow. Some of it is indeed occasioned by out- 
ward circumstances, but much of it is nourished and fostered in 
the heart, even though known to be a sin. 

It is with this sorrow that we have to do at present. 


I. It arises, first, from an exaggerated view of our own deserts. 
It is very natural for us to think well of our own talents, our birth, 
and native endowments. While a few men are so distrustful, that 
they do not dare to show themselves before their fellows, most are 

uite willing to meet any occasion, or to fill any place. It is rare 
that a man declines an office, because he deems himself incom- 
petent; and while all would agree that the requirements are great, 
very few would shrink from the attempt to meet them. Self-con- 
ceit is a part of our original sin. If divine grace does not remove 
it, we need to have it scourged out-of us by the rough contact of 
life. And yet the exhibition of self-conceit in others we despise. 
Nothing is less easily tolerated in any society. And if we our- 
selves, possessing this overweening desire for recognition, for place, 
and believing our talents to be greater than those about us—i 
notwithstanding we are shrewd enough to realize how disgustin 
such a sentiment appears, we shall disguise it in every way. 
man with whom this feeling is constantly present, must suffer many 
mortifications, some just and some unjust; but his heart is so set 
on respect and distinction, that, in the jostlings of life, he can not 
fail to suffer. That this feeling is wrong and needless we all know, 
and yet how common and how warmly cherished ! 
hat is our so great claim to honor? We think our talents 
are very great. Buta man’s talents alone do not deserve any thing; 
not even so much as his clothes or his physical beauty, or fine 
manners; for these can all be observed and judged of, but his 
talents can not be judged of, unless put tosome good use. Many a 
r farm has better crops than some good ones, and no man Hikes 


ad fruit because it comes from a rich o It was Swift, I 
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think, who was accustomed to ask somewhat impatiently, when a 
man ao praised in his presence for fine talents, What has hg 
done 

Yet men very often claim credit for abilities that have been little 
exercised ; for merit and worth that have never appeared in any 
useful form. They are sure they can do more than other men. 
They are brighter, they are quicker, they have a deeper insight, 
and others ought to recognize it. In the parable of the tal- 
ents, it is true, the Saviour gives the greatest increase to those that 
have the most, but it is the increase only that is rewarded. Pos- 
session alone not only gains no credit, but reaps censure. If we 
have not used our powers diligently before the eyes of men, for 
their good, we can claim no praise nor even patience from them. 
We have done them an injury rather, and deserve neglect. But 
yet what sorrow is caused by this very fact! The man who is too 
indolent to accomplish any thing great, is yet sour and sad, because 
he is not praised. The most inconsistent feelings reign within us. 
Too feed and selfish to win men by benefits, we stand aloof and 
desire them to bow down to our superiority. 


II. Another cause of the sorrow that works death is an exag- 
gerated view of the success of others. In the extreme of this 
feeling, we think all men happy but ourselves. If they have gain- 
ed something in which we have failed, or if they possess something 
which we desire, at once we regard them as very happy on account 
of it. ‘If nobody had gained it, we should have felt relieved; if 
they should lose it, we should be rejoiced. The envious spirit is 
undoubtedly the source of bitter unhappiness. And it is an un- 
happiness which works death—death to friendship, to cordial sym- 
pathy, to admiration. It mars the countenance, dims the bright- 
ness and represses the elasticity of the whole man. It takes the 
mind off from the contemplation of merit to that of mere success. 
Knowledge as knowledge, skill as skill, worth as worth, we care 
nothing for. We desire reward. 

Now, if we consider rightly, the successes of other men are 
never understood by us. e do not see the toils that brought 
them. The steadiness and self-denial, the private struggles they 
have gone through, we know nothing of. e never think of the 
drawbacks to their prosperity. Although well acquainted with 
certain deep afflictions or distresses they endure, which we would 
not voluntarily accept at the purchase of the greatest wealth, we 
still envy them and call them appy: The very cheerfulness with 
which they disguise private grief deceives us, and their noble for- 
titude makes us curse our lot as miserable compared with theirs. 
How many seriously believe that God has done more for other men 
than he has for them! I speak not now of the outcast and de- 
graded, and I do not believe that they are more envious than other 
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men, though they have more cause. For curiously enough, we do 
not envy those much above us, but those nearest us, whose success 
in some comparatively small thing goes a little beyond ours. They 
are making money a little faster.. They get offices or prizes be- 
fore us, just when we thought them within our grasp. For this 
we suffer the sorrow of the world. It is not a manly sorrow, be- 
cause we have done so ill, but a mean sorrow because they have 
done better. Instead of a noble desire to accomplish something 
great in the world, we have desired to reach a certain very low 
excellence, and our whole hearts have been centered on that. We 
are of those foolish persons whom Paul tells of, who compare 
themselves among themselves, and are therefore not wise. We 
narrow our vision to the little town, or parish, or band of associates 
among whom we live, and their wisdom becomes great wisdom, and 
their money great wealth, and their successes great honor. When 
we are surpassed, we become morose and sour. Life is bur- 
densome, and we make it burdensome to others) Noman getsa 
warm look or a hearty congratulation from us. We praise no man 
who is prosperous. Our sorrow casts a blight over all subjects and 
persons ; it is the sorrow that works death. 


III. Once more, the sorrow of the world consists in an impatient 
“desire of sudden and great advancement. We so far forget our 


immortality, as to wish, like a child, that we might stand by one 
leap on the highest mountain and see all the kingdoms of the 
world. Weare dissatisfied and disgusted at such success as is at 
present attainable. The moment we have gained any thing it be- 
comes tasteless. It was not that we wanted. We are constantly 
illustrating that finely turned remark of Steele in his account of 
Alexander Selkirk, who when pressed by hunger, or roused to 


exertion by danger, was comparatively happy, but “when his 
wants were least, then he found himself most necessitous.” We 
will not use the present for some good end, but listlessly resign all 
effort. 

We have lost confidence by some foolish act; we can not easily 
regain it — perhaps we never shall be equal to him who escaped 
that temptation. Therefore we will not try. Health of body or 
early disadvantages have hindered us from the scholarship or the 
hard work which another is equal to. Therefore we will not try. 
The farmer can not have so many, so fertile, so well-wooded acres 
as he wishes; therefore he will let half he has run to waste. We 
know what poor economy this is, in pecuniary matters. Every 
man knows that it is better to work on poor wages than to get 
nothing, and thus in time the patient worker makes a sure advance. 
If he builds slowly; he builds firmly, and the gain of a very little 
every day astonishes us by its rapid accumulation. All the best 
gains man can make go on compound interest. Knowledge multi- 
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lies itself, and skill in the patient hand soon becomes a marvel 
foned with wonder by the sls of a workman in some common art— 
the carpenter’s for instance—and see with what neatness and exact- 
ness he prepares and fits the parts of some simple contrivance. 
The lesson is more to me than I get from the roar of machinery 
or the complicated working of loom and spindle. For it is the 
direct agency of man developing by patient toil, a cunning work- 
manship, like that the Scriptures praise in the adornments of the 
tabernacle. The cunning artificer whom Hiram sent to David was 
only an artisan like this—nay, inferior doubtless to many mechanics 
of our day. In the poor hamlets of the Alps, on winter evenings, 
with an old worn knife or two, the peasants carve out in wood 
articles of use and ornament, graced with a thousand imitative de- 
signs, suggestive of their fatherland, ‘the mountains, the chalets, 
the trees, the vines, the goats and chamois—carrying some of 
these to a perfection little short of genius, and yet with no higher 
aptitude or powers than are given to men generally. At first they 
were as awkward in their attempts as we should be. But evenin 
by evening, the eye has adjusted itself to nicer measurements, and 
the hand grown facile to a more exact and delicate pressure. And 
so without a miracle the miracle has been wrought. You know 
that the fingers of a blind man can detect colors. Necessity and 
use so educate the sense of feeling, in us blunt and undiscriminating. 
Thus, my friends, all the happiness, all the skill, and all the suc- 
cess of life come by patient continuance in well-doing. Yet you 
who can not to-day scale mountains; who are slow of tongue, and 
weak of memory, learn no lesson from the skill and attainments 
of others, save this, that it is of no use for you to try. Yours is 
the sorrow of the world that worketh death. You demand little 
of yourself, and therefore get little. You idly build castles, fancy- 
ing that you were somehow to become rich or famous, and see no 
happiness in the means, only in the end. But could a man awake 
some morning to the ession of fame, for which he had never 
labored, to find himself hailed the author of a noble poem, or of 
some brilliant painting, he still would have no idea of the happi- 
ness of the artist whose toils had gained this recognition. “I 
would throw all my pictures into the sea,” would the true artist 
say, “rather than yield the joy of painting yet again.” Does not 
the mean-spirited sorrow of him whose powers lie all unused 
work death ? 


IV. Still another cause of the sorrow that works death is an un- 
willingness to bear the burdens God lays onus. Weall have cer- 
tain difficulties to contend with, known chiefly to ourselves. A 
large part of the human race suffer under some physical or mental 
misfortune, causing daily trials. Thousands of human beings are 
deprived of sight, or of some other of the avenues of sense. God has 
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mitigated the distress of individuals by multiplying their numbers. 
I have thought sometimes, when reflecting upon the instruction and 
happiness which modern times afford to the deaf or the blind, that 
God has almost blotted out the misfortune by increasing its vic- 
tims. For had only a few been the sufferers, no means would have 
been devised for their relief. But the fact that there are so man 
has called out philanthropic attention and effort. And so all the ills 
of life are distributed among numbers, that we may all assist each 
other, and that we may all learn patience and submission. But 
men suffer the sorrow of the world eens they will not bear what 
is laid upon them. They deem it impossible, with their particular 
griefs and ills, to achieve a useful or happy life. 

A popular author has written an essay “‘ Concerning People who 
Carry Weight in Life,” in which he represents many men so freight- 
ed with some particular burden or care, that they can not rise to 
high attainment. Now it is true that certain conditions are neces- 
sary to gain certain results. A degree of health, a certain com- 
mand of time and of money are needed for education or for business. 
But the moral bearing of the statement is false. God has given us 
all ample means for usefulness. Every man must bear his own 
burdens. Every heart has its owm griefs, which, cheerfully accept- 
ed, will prove no hindrance in the path of life God has pointed out. 
What Paul means by urging us to lay aside every weight is not, 
that we should seek to escape all trouble; for that we can not, any 
more than he could extract the thorn in the flesh, but that we should 
not allow it to be a hindrance to our Christian progress; for he 
adds: “ Let us run with patience the race that is set before us.” 
There is the difficulty, my friends. We are not patient; we are 
not submissive; we are not thankful. We brood over our parti- 
cular sorrows, and deem them an excuse for not fulfilling a high 
destiny ; and the burden that might be go instructive and purify- 
ing becomes a curse. We are suffering the sorrow of the world, 
that worketh death. We grow self-righteous and rebellious under 
his chastening rod. And so, many use all the ills of life, poverty, 
reproach, domestic trouble. They do not rise above them, with 
humble and repentant trust, but sink down to discontent, indolence, 
and complaint. Thus every day, a lower, meaner grade of feeling 
is reached. Generosity and sympathy die out from the breast. 
Love of self is the one increasing passion. The range of interest is 
narrow; the flush of feeling is fainter; God and man, to the dis- 


torted mind, seem to have united against him. The sorrow of the 
world worketh death. 


V. Finally, the sorrow of the world is wrought by discourage- 
ment in regard to our own character and prospects. Men 4 
have suffered some outward or inward ariel who have been dis- 
@ppointed in business or in office, are led into callous indifference 
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or settled despair. Life pove dark tothem. They look gloomily 
upon it, not because of the superior radiance of heaven, but be- 
cause they themselves have been thwarted and set at naught. To 
set about retrieving their past errors is too difficult a task. To la- 
bor on uncomplainingly is too great an exercise of virtue, They 
have been censured, it may be, for wrong-doing. Instead of ac- 
cepting reproof, and laboring to understand its fall application to 
them, they settle down in the conviction that every one is against 
them, that men are especially set upon finding out and magnifying 
their faults. Thus, instead of escaping from the fault, they become 
reckless and despairing; their sorrow works death. They peev- 
ishly affirm that men are not willing to give them credit for any 
thing, hence all effort and all hope are resigned. 

It was to just to such reception of reproof that Paul referred, 
when he said to the Corinthians : “The sorrow of the world 
worketh death.” He had been accusing them of sin, and urging 
their purification. Their sorrow at his reproof had wrought care- 
fulness and fear, and clearing of themselves from all participation 
in guilt. But the sorrow of the world declares itself the injured 
party, refuses to acknowledge sin, or to repent of it. It is of no 
use, will such a man say; itisof no use trying to gaina good 
character. I am despised and looked down upon; I am suspected 
and mistrusted ; therefore I will not try to amend. But remem- 


ber, I beseech you, that character is a ‘eper g= that can not be 
y said 


wholly taken from us. Asit was witti by Bentley, that no 
man can be written down by any body but himself; so no man 
can forever lose a good character but by his own means. If we 
do not deserve censure, it will not harm us. If we do, and profit 
by it, we shall rise again to the esteem of all the good. Character 
finds its own level. Like water in an aqueduct, it will as quickly 
flow up to find its true level, as it will flow down. Recklessness 
and despair only make certain our destruction. And yet how 
many become discouraged after a few failures and a few rebuffs! 
All the sufferings and sorrows of life make them worse instead of 
better men. How different is this from true repentance! True 
repentance ‘is sorrow gilded by hope and love; true repentance ad- 
mits all our own unworthiness, while it rejoices in the goodness of 
God; true repentance is lost in admiration of Christ, and desire to 
attain his likeness. But the sorrow of the world worketh death. 
It sees nothing better in the future; admits only misfortune and 
inequality in the past; it blames God and blames man; it is the 
spirit of the suicide and the desperado; and if it lead not to swift 
destruction here, it prepares the way for spiritual and eternal death. 


We have thus considered some of the causes which produce the 
sorrow of the world. Would that I could vividly convey to you'a 
sense of its evil results. It does not often drive a man to suicide, 
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and yet most of the cases of suicide are the result of this death- 
working sorrow. They occur among people of all ages and condi- 
tions, and are often clearly referable to the sorrow we have de 
scribed. Disappointed avarice, or disappointed ambition ; mortified 
pride, or indolent self-disgust, have led to the fatal act. A desire 
for sudden wealth, a desire to escape the obligations of debt, an 
unwillingness to bear some burden in their present lot, has hurried 
men beyond the bounds of time. More often it drives men into 
gross vices, to drown in excitement or insensibility the bitterness 
of the soul. But with many thecanker chiefly burns within. An 
honorable grief strengthens the character. Even unchristian 
men often become more manly, more full of thought and purpose, 
by honorable grief. But this sorrow of the world—this sorrow, 
which springs from selfishness, which ismade up of discontent and 
vanity and laziness, leads only to death. 

And herein we havea poe | rule to judge of our own characters, 
however we have been accustomed to class ourselves in the past. 
What are the things in daily life which please or displease us? 
Our life goes through many moods. Some days we are happy, and 
others cast down. Some slight events kindle a glow of pleasure 
that thrills us, and others cast a reserve over us. What are these 
events? Does conscience bear its witness to those things that give 
us pleasure? or is gratified pride at the bottom of all our joy? If 
we are cast down by the success of another, and the thought ofour 
own humble place and prospects in life, this is the sorrow of the 
world. It works death. It is wholly opposed to the Christian 
character, and so far as it reigns in us, it is working, and will work 
death. Unless subdued, it will destroy all the fruitfulness and 
value of our piety. It is indeed a sad reflection, that while there is 
so much sorrow in the world, so many griefs to be endured, so 
many disappointments to be met, that of all this grief so large a 

rtion should work death. Pain that leads to purity may well 

borne. Toils that work out some healthful result become de- 
lightful. The poet has well exhorted us: 


“ Learn to suffer amd be strong.” 


But to suffer and grow weaker day by day, not only to have the 
outward man perish, but the inward man become also weaker and 
less lovely, this is misery indeed. I have known lives that seemed 
thus to grow narrower, more selfish and dissatisfied, even tothe 
end. Beginning with many comforts, having many endowments 
and sources of good, a discontented, restless spirit has despised them 
all, and every year has only brought a more complaining, crabbed 
disposition, until the whole atmosphere about them seems charged 
with bitterness. Such men, as has been expressively said, carry 
hell in their bosoms. Here is the very picture of the wicked 
given in the Bible. ‘The wicked is like the troubled ‘sea, when it 
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can not rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.” 

Now it is the office of Christianity to quell these turbulences, to 
calm these chafigg passions, and to make the troubled waves sub- 
side. It is the model of the Christian life to possess a restful con- 
dition of the soul, in which work is carried on without hurry and 
without anxiety. The spirit is self-contained, and therefore prog- 
ress is made. You know that an army composed of soldiers who 
are dissatisfied and gloomy is not fit for: battle. You can see in 
their faces what they are. The spirit within decides all their effect- 
iveness. Soif the current of a man’s life be soured by the sorrow 
of the world, he can not work successfully. He will loiter and 
hesitate. He will have his eye on his comrades, when he should 
be following his great Leader, with his eye on the immortal prize. 
The sorrow of the world is opposed ‘to all high ideals. It is not 
satisfied with the glories of the future. It would rather have its 
mess of pottage now. It is not attracted by the thought that etr- 
nity will bring even the humblest worker to a place beyond that 
now reached by the highest and most learned. The true Christian, 
like the true artist, has a design to do the best he can, not despair- 
ing, if it be at present less than other men, not satisfied if 1t be 
more; but pressing forward toward perfection. 

This sorrow of the world is more or less in all of us, and we can 
never escape its death-working power save by repentance toward 
God. We must get beyond self, beyond the world, in order to 
achieve the victory. The last thing that Christianity gets out of 
us is pride—sense of personal merit apart from Christian faith. 
We must learn of Christ, the higher wisdom, that the happiness of 
life is not measured by what we gain, but by the faithfulness with 
which we labor. May we all so labor, that we may enter into his 
rest. 
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The Prayer-Meeting. 

A REMARKABLE feature in the 
religious aspect of the times is not 
only revivals of religion in many 
places rarely equaled and attend- 
ed with many conversions, but the 
almost marvelous interest in the 
concerns of the soul which exten- 
sively prevails among soldiers and 
regiments in the army. Few 
Christians would naturally expect 
that God would pour out his Spirit 


in times of war, and convert sol- 
diers armed and equipped for the 
bloody strife on the battle-field. 
But to the great honor of God 
and his free grace, a deep and per- 
vading interest is widely felt in 
the army of the Potomac. Many 
meetings are held; much prayer 
is offered ; and ministers and pas- 
tors of churches, leaving their 
people for a few days, hasten to 
the camps of the army under the 
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auspices of the Christian Commis- the title, and said, ‘I found that 
sion, and labor and pray and preach out before I left home, or I would 
to the soldiers, with gratifying not have dared to come to the 
success. So far as we remember, army.’ e 

no army of any age or country “A little after,a fine smooth- 
has been blessed with such an in- faced boy from Michigan came in. 
strumentality for good to the I showed the same book to him. 
bodies and souls of men as the He looked at it, his eyes brimmed 
Federal army of the United States, with tears, and he said: ‘ That’s 
in the labors and prayers of the what I want to know.’ There are 
Christian Commission. Like in- thousands in the army who want 
numerable angels of mercy with to know how to find Jesus, and 
outspread wings, the messengers the Christian Commission is doing 
of the Christian Commission are a great and good work in aiding 
in all parts of the field, attending many an anxious inquirer to find 


to the bodily and spiritual wants the blessed Saviour.” 
of our brave soldiers. Unceasing 
rayers go up in all parts of the 
oyal communities that God would 
bless and save our land. There is 
abundant encouragement for all 
friends of the country and the 
army to prayer for the continu- 
ance of the Divine blessing. 


*““Where is Jesus ?” 


Many a brave soldier has made 
this inquiry while on the long 
march, in the midst of the fearful 
conflict, or sick and dying in the 
hospital. It is a blessed thing to 
know that thousands in our army 
have had the important question 
answered to their souls’ eternal 
satisfaction. Rev. E. P. Smith, 
an agent of the Christian Com- 
mission in the Army of the Cum- 
berland, writing from Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., relates the following 
beautiful incident connected with 
a little book sent by the Commis- 
sion to the army: 

“The work goes on well. Souls 
are added unto the Lord daily. 
Our chapel is crowded for two 
hours every night. 

“J handed one of our books— 
Where is Jesus ? —to a soldier 
yesterday. He took it, looked at 


A Neglected Scratch. 


A cLtercymaN lately told astory 
about a man with whom he board- 
ed when a college boy. The man 
was at his work one frosty morn- - 
ing, and happened to get a slight 
scratch on the back of his hand. 
A single minute’s attention to it 
would have caused it to heal in a 
day or two. It was neglected. 
A slight inflammation appeared, 
which a single poultice would 


-have reduced, but it was neglect- 


ed. The whole hand became in- 
flamed, and should have had the 
best medical attention, but it was 
neglected. The arm and shoulder 
and back were seized with pain, and 
now all was alarm and confusion. 
Twelve physicians were soon in 
attendance to consult upon a case. 
The question was, whether the 
cutting off the limb would save 
the man’s life, and it was decided 
to be too late! The disease had 
gained a mortal hold, and no hu- 
man skill could arrest it. <A vi- 
cious habit, an indulged little sin, 
a neglected duty}how easily are 
they taken care of if we are in sea- 
son with them, but how stubborn 
and ruinous they become if they 
are let alone ! 





